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The 305th Infantry Advancing on Buzancy, Which Can Be Seen in the Distance. 


HISTORY OF THE 77TH 


Clearing the Argonne Forest of Five Enemy Divisions 
Was Its Masterstroke—The “Lost Battalion” — 


A summary of the official history,. spread that the troops were to go to the 


copyright, 1919, by the Tith Division 
Association. 

Tith Division was the first 

. American National Army divi- 

; sion in Europe, the first to be 

made responsible for a sector of 

ef the battlefront, and the first National 

Army group to be ordered to an 

active part of the line. Its greatest 


achievement was in clearing the Argonne ~ 


Forest—supposedly unconquerable and 
never yet penetrated by any army. In 
this offensive it was opposed by five 
German divisions. In the Argonne-Meuse 
operations the 77th gained every kilo- 
meter on its front line from the original 
line of Sept. 26, 1918, to the line as it 
stood along the Meuse on Nov. 11, 1918, 
making a total advance of 59% kilo- 
meters. 

In the Baccarat sector, the first part 
of the line taken over by the division, it 
was opposed by two enemy divisions, on 
the Vesle and the Aisne front by four, 
and from the Argonne to the Meuse, 
after the conquest of the forest, by nine. 
The great number of divisions on the 
front of the 77th is indicative both of the 
severity of. its attacks and the duration 
of its tour of duty as a front-line divi- 
sion, while im certain instances it is proof 
positive of the importance attached by 
the enemy to the terrain over which the 
Tith was operating. 

At 11 A. M. on Nov. 11 the division 
was less than two kilometers from the 
battleground of Sedan and had flung its 
advance outpost across the Meuse. Offi- 
cial records show no American division 
nearer the German frontier than the 77th 
in its front line. 

This by way of summary follows a 
brief account of the division’s achieve- 
ments: : 

The first units of the T7th—the first 
units of the National Army—left Camp 
Upton on March 27. By the first week . 
in May the infantry assembled in the 
vicinity of Eperlecques : ( Pas-de-Calais) 
for a month’s intensive training under 
the 39th Division of the British Army. 
About the middle of the mgnth a rumor 


trenches—and great was the surprise 
when after a long hike the “trenches ” 
were found to be twenty kilos from the 
firing line—for manoeuvre instead of 
i After that there 


when the division was officially “in re- 
serve” for two British divisions. .Mean- 
while, the artillery had come over and 
was in training at Camp de Souge, in 
Southern France. 

Im June the division was ordered to 
the Baccarat sector, where it was to re- 
lieve the 42d and work with the French; 
later it held the sector alone. 


The relief was completed between the 
16th and 26th of June. For a week the 
weather continued sultry and rainy, with 
low-hanging clouds of mist and fogs 
which helped the relief movement by per- 
mitting safe use of automobiles. All 
troop movements took place at night, and 
every precaution was taken to keep the 
relief a secrét from the enemy. But 
the enemy knew. From his observatjon 
balloons floated messages of felicitation, 
“ Good-bye 42d Division—Hello 77th Di- 
vision,” and on the morning of June 24 
he started his celebration of the relief 
by shelling with mustard and phosgene 


gas. 
Migneville, St. Maurice, Montigny, 
Neuviller, and Badonviller were the 


~places concentrated on, but random shots 


were scattered all over the area. It 
was the division’s first experience with 
gas. The enemy fired approximately 
3,000. rounds, which resulted in 180 
casualties, about 100 of which were 
severe. 

The Baccarat sector was in Lorraine, 
south of Strassburg, on a line between 
Lunéville and St. Die. The part held 
by the 77th Division extended from 
Herbeviller on the left to a point east 
of Badonviller on the right. The front 
extended in a general northwesterly to 
southeasterly direction. The terrain is 
well adapted to the training of a new 
division—broken, hilly, partially wood- 
ed country with no part offering extreme 
difficulties, but all parts affording ex- 
cellent opportunities: for teaching, train- 


ing, and developing the various branches 
of an inexperienced army by practical 
work in the field. Every branch of the 
division had an opportunity to apply the 
instruction it had received before com- 
ing to the sector. Not only the dough- 
boys, but the intelligence branch, the ma- 
¢hine gunners, artillerymen, engineers, 
signalmen—all received the same ‘alua- 
ble experience here. 

) Rapid progress was made in the train- 
ing. More and more responsibility was 
given the 77th, until between July 15 and 
18 the French division was. gradually 
withdrawn from -the sector. From now 
on, the American division was to act en- 
tirely on its‘own responsibility. 

The end of July completed the stay in 
Lorraine. The division was relieved by 
the 37th. It had served its apprentice- 
ship on a quiet sector. It was m motion 
again by Aug. 1, on its way to the Vesle. 

“ Lorraine was only a boxing match, 
but the Vesle, that was a real fistfight,” 
as one officer summed it up. “ The Hell- 
hole Valley of the Vesle,” the doughboys 
learned to call it. The enemy had been 
rebuffed at Chateau-Thierry, but his 
spirit was as yet unbroken. The Vesle 
he chose as a breathing place, and, aided 
by the natural protection of the broad 
valley, through which the river flowed, 
he was able to gather his’ punctured 
forces, to mass his artillery, hastily to 
rush up reinforcements and to postpone 
for a few months his final rout. 

The Vesle as a river is hardly worthy 
of the name, but as an obstacle to the 
passage of our troops it proved. more 
valuable te the Germans than a hundred 
dozen tons of barbed wire. The Germans 
had established themselves on the north 
bank of the little stream, in many places 
throwing spiked contrivances wound with 
barbed wire into -the water, making it 
difficult to ford or swim. Bazoches and 
Fismes, both important points on the 
railroad which runs through the valley, 
following the river’s course, were in the 
hands of the Germans. The Americans 
held, as outposts across the Vesle, the 
outskirts of Bazoches and of the Chateau 
du Diable. : 

Boche artillery was concentrated in 


the valley of Perles and’ Vauxcere 
Toward the Aisne was additional artil- 
lery. The front lines of the sector as- 
signed to the 77th Division extended 


parallel to the river, from Mont Notre . 


Dame, St. Thibaut, and through Ville- 
savoye in the direction of Fismes. The 


artillery positions were scattered in the - 


area behind Hill 210, along both sides 
of the main road leading back to Fére-en- 
Tardenois. 

A division of French held the sector 
to- the 77th’s left, while the 28th Amer- 
ican—Pennsylvania—Division was on the 
right. Opposing the division at this 
time and in the subsequent advance were 
the 17th, 29th, and 216th Divisions of the 
regular German Army and the 4th Pras- 
sian Guards. 

The air was full of high-explosive 
shells, airplane bombs, machine-gun fire, 
hand grenades, rifle bullets, flame throw- 
ers, and gas sitells in those days. The 
dangers grew by night and were made 
still harder to endure by the sultry Au- 
gust heat. Fierce hand-to-hand fighting 
also occurred. Meanwhile, the 153d In- 
fantry Brigade was holding the line on 
the river, the 302d Engineers, under con- 
stant fire, were working every right on 
bridges over the water, the 304th; 305th, 
and 306th Field Artillery were pounding 
away in the rear. Liaison of every kind 
was employed. Aug. 30 the artillery be- 
gan to fire on Bazoches, and kept it up 
until Sept. 4. On that day the Germans 
fled toward the Aisne, and the whole 
Tith Division crossed the Vesle and start- 
ed toward the Aisne too. It had held a 
stationary front for four weeks. 

It was at this point that Major Gen. 
Robert Alexander, the present command- 
ing General, became leader of the divi-_ 
sion, replacing Major Gen. George B. 
Dunean. 


By Sept. 5 the division’s line extended 
through the Bois de la Vicomtee, Bois 
des Genettes, Pierre la Roche, La Butte 
de Bourmont, Revillon, and around the 
village of Glennes.. The enemy was then 
intrenched strongly between the canal 
and the Aisne, and in the old French 
works behind La Petite Montagne, about 


one kilometer south of the canal ond two 
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Staff of the 77th Division—Left to Right: 


kilometers south of the river. To simplify 
operations, the division was divided into 
«he right and left sub-sectors. The 153d 
Brigade covered the left, the 154th the 
right. By Sept. 10 the line of the right 
sub-sector had advanced to a point 400 
yards west of Revillon and to St. Pierre 
Ferme and the left sub-sector had 
reached the Aisne. The village of Glen- 
nes, where the Germans had strongly 
established themselves, now stood in the 
way of a flanking movement against the 
formidable La Petite Montagne, and it 
was planned to take the village. 
Preparations had been maae for the 
attack, when, on Sept. 13, came the or- 
der for a relief. The Italians were com- 
ming in to take over the sector. The 77th 
was well on its way to rest billets by 
that night. Thirteen days later it began 
its outstanding achievement—the battle 
that captured the Forest of the Argonne. 
The great and decisive battle in which 
the 77th Division took so magnificent a 
part is officially known as the Meuse- 
Argonne operation, popularly as the bat- 
tle of the Argonne. To the 77th Division 
was assigned the task of direct attack 
through the forest, of which the Ger- 
mans had made a vast and—it was 
thought—impregnable fortress. It was 
known to be an area of densly wooded 
hills and ravines, of swamps, brooks, and 
marshland, with tangled underbrush, 
trailing vines, and briars everywhere. 
The few roads that afford an approach 
to it were commanded for miles by the 
heights that rise above the deep ravines. 
The Germans, who had held it for four 
years, an area twenty-two kilometers 
long and from seven to nine kilometers 
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Major Clifford Gaylord, Lieut. Col. John J. Burleigh, Major Gen. Robert Alexander, 
Lieut. Col. Hugh H. MeGee, Captain John B. Marsh, Captain Gearge Cronin. 


wide, knew every inch of its wide. ter- 
rain, and their artillery and machine 
guns protected perfect lines of supply 
and communication for themselves and 
swept all paths by which attackers might 
hope to enter. It was the one sector of 
the Hindenburg line of which the enemy 
felt sure. The French, tov, said it could 
not be taken. But if the Germans were 
tobe driven across the Meuse, the Ar- 
gonne Forest, the hinge of the great 
swinging movement, must be captured. 
After the first day the 77th Division 
operated alone within the confines of 
the forest, and fought its way through 
its entire length. When the division 
emerged, after eighteen days of battle, 
it completed its record by crossing the 
Aire and capturing St. Juvin and Grand 
Pré, two positions controlling the north- 


the sector for the past four years. A 
complete artillery telephone system was 
installed, but no English was spoken over 
the telephone. The guns were laid by 
astronomical observation. ty 

The- enemy knew that there was 
something impending; through the week 
before the attack he showed a pronounced 
nervousness. But he never dreamed of 
the extent of the attack that was to be 
made upon him, as later information 
proved. 

The initial positions taken by the ar- 
tillery were governed to a great extent 
by the nature of the terrain and the 
plan of advance. The big guns could not 


ern limits of the Argonne and that sector ~ 


of the Aire Valley. But that, again, is 
summarizing; the story follows: 

For several days and nights before 
Sept. 26 there was commotion on the 
reads and trails about the end of th 
forest where the 77th lay. It was the 
stir of preparation—the giant striding 
and heaving of the guns getting into po- 
sition. All the divisional artillery from 
the 152d Artillery Brigade was there— 
the 304th and 305th Field Artillery with 
their 75s, the 306th with their 155s, and 
the 302d Trench Motar Battery, later 
armed with their captured German 105 
howitzers, and behind them for distant 
work were 8-inch howitzers from corps 
and 6-inch rifles from the French Army. 
Nearly 200 guns were gathered together 
merely to cover the relatively narrow 
front assigned the 77th Division. 

The utmost care was taken to insure 
concealment of movement from the 
enemy. -As much of the work as possi- 
ble was done by night, and by day camou- 
flage and the screen afforded by the 
trees were utilized to the fullest extent. 
In the skies.our airplanes easily had the 
supremacy, and their patrolling was 
constantly vigilant. 

Every precaution was taken by the 
artillery commanders to preserve se- 
crecy. No registration was permitted. 
No observation posts were occupied ex- 
cept by ovservers in the uniform of 
the French, who had been quietly holding 


€ Tith Div. Assn. 

Brig. Gen. Harrison J. 

Price, 151th Brigade, 
Infantry. 


be moved through the trees; they must 
keep close to the few good roads that 
traversed the forest. Accordingly the 
guns for the opening barrage were placed 
along the highways themselves. Each 
battery had to fell between forty and 
fifty trees to get the necessary field of 
fire; they sawed and wedged them, but 
did not throw them down until just be- 
fore the hour set for the artillery prepa- 
ration to begin. Sixteen avenues in the 
enemy wire were assigned to the artil- 
lery to be cut for the passage of the 
assaulting troops, providing an open way 
for our men to the heights commanding 
the large ravines. After the lanes had 
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Fravels of the 77th in France. The Black Line Shows Division's Route. Its Fighting Was in the Baccarat Sector. in the 
Aisne-Oise Offensive, and in the Meuse-Argonne Battle. 
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been cut, the plan of attack called for a 
rolling barrage of 75s, with a standing 
protective barrage from thé 155s. On 
the night of Sept. 25 the infantry of the 
77th Division quietly moved into the 
front line. About midnight the French 
outposts were relieved, and the division 
was ready for the attack. 

The Germans held al] but the open. 
woods in the south of the forest, their 
territory running from a line slightly 
above La Harazee, Le Four de Paria, 
and La Pte. Courte Chousse to the north- 
ern border onthe Aire. Our assault was 
to be delivered on a seven-and-a-half 
kilometer front extending across the 
enemy’s position from a point west of La 
Harazee on the left, to Courte Chousse 
and Taille de Ramce on the right. The- 
division was disposed in line, all four in- 
fantry regiments being in the front line, 
with the 305th on the extreme right, the 
306th on its left, the 307th next, and the 
308th on the left of the line. This dis- 
position was not the most desirable, but 
the frontage to be covered was so ex- 
tensive no other disposition appeared 
possible. 

At 2:30 in the morning of Sept. 26 the 
music started, and a thundering and 
marvelously accurate barrage was kept 
up for three hours. At 5:30 the 77th 
Division Infantry went over the top and 
hurled itself upon the remnants of the 
2d Landwehr Division of the German 
Army. Practically no opposition was 
encountered from the enemy, but the 
torn-up condition of the ground and the 
deep revines made progress difficult, and 
the 154th Brigade soon ran into deeply 
forested terrain, withcut roads, paths, or 
trails. 


© i7th Div. Assn. 

Brig. Gen. Pelham D. 

Glassford, 152d Brigade, 
Field Artillery. 


Brig. Gen. E. Johnstone, 
Who Took 77th 
te France. 


But the lanes cut by the artillery were 
found, and the infantry following the 
rolling barrage made an advance of over 
two kilometers on the first day. 

The 307th struck the first opposition 
from the heights on its right front above 
Rau de la Fue aux Charmes, which 
heights, it soon became evident, the 
enemy planned to defend as his main line 
of resistance. It was also apparent that 
he held strongly intrenched positions 
here. The 308th was able to push ahead, 
but the 305th, 306th, and 307th were all 
strongly opposed. The German plan of 
defense was unfolding: machine guns, 
perfectly concealed and operating from 
every angle, to stop our advance, artil- 
lery and trench mortar shells to shatter 
our halted forces. This meant hand-to, 
hand fighting. It meant, too, that our 
men learned about Hun dupiicity, as 
when two companies of the 306th were 
attacked with hand grenades by thirty or 
forty Germans crying “ Kamerad.” ‘At 
the end of the day—Sept. 27—our lines 
had advanced, except in the centre, an 
average of a kilo and a half over the day 
before, and we held the great engineer 
and railroad dump at Barricade Pavilion. 

When the attack was renewed next 
morning it was apparent that the enemy 
had abandoned his first line. We crossed 
St. Hubert’s Pavilion and Abri St. Louis, 
the 307th passed the Bagatelle Pavilion, 
the 305th took Abri du Crochet. About 2 
in the afternoon the 307th came in con- 
tact with the German second line. The 
153d Brigade, advancing on the right, 
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where there was no organized system of 
machine guns, was having an easier*time. 
But both brigades made progress 

Along the slopes and heights of Abri 
du Crochet, and Champ Mahaut to the 
southeast, our men uncovered a German 
Paradise—one of those. “rest areas” 
where every. luxury, from plush arm 
chairs to a concrete swimming pool, was 
provided for the battle-weary boche. Our 
troops put the recreation-scekers out so 
fast that they left uniforms hanging in 
the closets, and meals on the tables, un- 
touched. On Oct. 2 the 77th Division 
Headquarters was moved from Pau ‘to 
Champ Mahaut. 

On the 30th the 154th Brigade, with 
artillery help, drove the enemy from the 
hills north of Depot de Machines, to the 
ridge south of the Binarville-la-Viergette 
road, where he occupied apparently pre- 
pared positions extending across this 
ridge and through the Bois de la “az1-on 
the front of-the 153d Brigade. Out;osts 
of machine guns and snipers guar ed 
this line. The 153d Brigade swinginz to 
the left encountered the most persistent 
resistance. And in these hills and deep 
ravines the artillery could render little 
aid; not only was the terrain against it, 
but our lines were oftea +9 clo~« to the 
enemy that it would have been impossible 
to reach him without riwoting ‘nto our 
own men. 

By noon of Oct. 2 the 153d Brigade 
had fought its way to the enemy in- 
trenched and wired position on_ the 
heights of the Bois de la Naza. ere 
they were stopped. The situation was 
critical all along our line. 

On that same day the 154th Brigade 
attacked, with the result that six com- 
panies of the 308th under Major Charles 
S. Whittlesey succeeded in penetrating a 
gap found in the German trenches. at the 


At the German Railhead, American First Objective. 


1919 


& International Film Service. 
Lieut. Col. Cuarles S. Whittlesey, Leader 
of the “Lost Battalion.” 


it. They were near to starvation; the 


enemy was firing from all sides, raining © 


hand grenades from the trees above 
them, using every means in his power to 
trick or cow them into submission. Un- 
der these conditions they not only fought 
on without a thought of surrender, but 
disposed their forces, made their plans, 
worked out the details of their defense, 
with the utmost coolness. 

On the night of the 3d voices were 
heard on the left—German voices. Oth- 
ers were soon audible on the front. The 
front line rested on a road, above which 
was a cliff eighteen or twenty feet high, 
and here a scout reported Germans. Soon 
the German commands could be heard 
from the cliff’s top. A fierce grenade 
attack was launched, that !asted about 
ten minutes, and then the Germans got 


Near La Chalade, Ardennes, Oct. 2, 1918. 
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ready for another. The Americans heard 
the first word of command, “ Alles ist 
in Stellung,” but the signal, “ Alles 
zusammen!” was never given; the Ameri- 
cans were ready, and they fired. The 
boches were caught out of their funk 


~“fioles. They replied with machine guns, 


not grenades, but after ten minutes they 


© Harris & Ewing. 
Majer Gen. George B. Duncan, Com- 
mander of the 77th in France from 
May to August, 1918. 


quieted down for that night. The next 
day there were more attacks, tricks tried 
by Germans who spoke English. To fol- 
low the events of each day, to distinguish 
between the attacks, is almost an im- 
possibility. On the night of Oct. 4 the 
firing of our troops could be heard to the 
south, and the “lost battalion’s ” hopes 
ran high of relief next day. But no 
American troops came, although on the 
5th our artillery was able to crash into 


Company A, 


307th Infantry, Sergeant J. A. Grimes in Charge. 


bottom of a deep-draw running no: th and 
south on the left of the brigade sector; 
this force pushed forward to the ravine 
at Charlevaux Mill, about one kilometer; 
on-its right the 307th was again checked. 

This was the so-called “ Lost Battal- 
ion "—a battalion that never was lost! 
Major Whittlesey’s six companies made 
their advance far to the front, carrying 
out instructions to smash through 
wherever they could “without regard to 
flanks.” On one side of Major Whit- 
tlesey, the 307th was halted; on the other 
an enemy trench line was held in force, 
so that the Germans could pass by the 
flank in rear. Major Whittlesey’s orders 
had been to hold his ravine position until 
the other elements of the line could join 
him. When it was reported that he was 
practically cut off the 3d Battalion of 
the 307th was immediately sent out to 
join him, but only one company, K, suc- 
ceeded in getting through. 


From Oct. 2 to Oct. 7 these men were - 


not “ lost,” but surrounded by the enemy, 
fighting against -an apparently over- 
whelming. force, unable to. get. feed; (ra- 
tion details were sent out on the 3d, hut 
never returned,) and unable to commu- 
nicate with their comrades. 

There was water inthe ravine bier, 


large forces of the enemy just 
for an attack from the south, and then 
to step 2 would-be attack with) Samy 


very few men were left. Only 275 effec-— 
tives remained. The ammunition for ma- 
chine guns was almost exhausted. 


note, and handed it to Captain MeMur- 
try. He passed it on to Captain Holder- 
man. They looked at each other and 


Paul Thompson. 
The Late Major Gen. J. Franklin Bell, 
Whe First Commanded. the 77th 
at Camp Upten. 


smiled. Two white panels had been 
spread on the ground to show our posi- 
tion to our airplane. Major Whittlesey 
took those in; nothing white should show 
on that hillside. And among the men, 
soldiers too weak to stand on their feet 
taised up on their elbows and cried: 
“Come over and get us!” 

That night the 307th broke through 
on the right. Half an hour later patrols 
of the 308th were reported on the south. 
On the morning of the 8th the 252 sur- 
vivors of the 679 that had entered the 
“ pocket ” with their sick and wounded, 
marched south to rest. : 

They had held their post. 

Terrible as the Argonne fighing had 
been up to that day when Major Whittle 
sey’s six companies broke through the 
enemy line, it was more terrible after 
ward. From the 3d to the 7th were days 


. of supreme testing and supreme fighting 


for the entire division. Butthe 7th saw 
success all along the line, and by night- - 
fall our soldiers held a front running 
east through Charlevaux Mills on the 
left, along the Binarville-La Viergette 
road, thence along the north and south 
Se ee ee ee the 
latter in liaison to its left with the be- 


General Lenihan and Staff, 153d Brigade. at Raucourt, Ardennes, Nov. 10, 1918. General Lenihan Was in the Rainbow 
Division Before His Assignment_to the 77th. 

Left to Right: Lower Rew, Majer D- 3. MacLaughiin, Ist Lieut. Howard Grose, Brig. Gen. Michael J. Lenihan, Ist Lieut. 
Boberg, Major Bradley. Martin. . Upper. Row, Ist: Lieut... Darragh. Park,. ist_Lieut.W. sit Bijonn..tet- Kieu Rial 
but luck must be added. to heroism-to-get-. fore 2dLieat. Andrew H: Zendet, 2d Lieut. R.-W. Barrows, 2d Lieut. &. BE. Woodruff. 
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In the Valley of tne Aisne. New Yorkers of the 77th Division Moving Up te the Front, Between Lancon and Grandhain, Ardennes, Oct. 18, 1918. 


‘eaguered battalion of the 154th. The 
line was unified and intact again. The 
worst of it was over. ‘1he boches were in 
flight. There was no “relief” for the 
Liberty Division, but there was the joy 
of pursuit. .~ 

Moreover, theré was sunshine for the 
first time in days. And along the roads 
above La Viergette and through the trees 
to the right toward Chatel Chehary open 
fields appeared, and glimpses of the 
cleared valley of the Aire. 

In the next two days about ten kilo- 
meters were covered, the 307th and 308th 
pushing on to the general line of the Bois 
de Negremont, south of Grand Pré, yun- 
ning to the edge of the woods immedi- 
ately south of Cheviéres, with detach- 
ments forward along the line of the road 
and railroad on the south bank of the 
Aire, the 305th and 306th making head- 
way through open country agairst heavy 
fire, capturing La Bosogne and Marcg. 
A battalion of the 306th took Cheviéres 
on Oct. 10. All these operations were 
under fire from the heights above Grand 
Pré and St. Juvin. 

The Argonne Forest had been cleared 
of the enemy. It remained to take St. 
Juvin and Grand Pré. A relief might 
have been expected; but instead came a 
ringing note of praise from the com- 
manding General of the First Army 
Corps, and also the news that three at- 
tempts to take St. Juvin had been blocked. 
A belief was growing that St. Juvin was 
“impregnable.” The 77th oiled up their 
machine guns, tightened their _ belts, 
squared their jaws, and—with the ad- 
vance of the 306th to position behind 
Marcgq, one kilometer west of Cornay— 
set off to take it. 

The capture took place on the 14th. 
East of Marcq, while other attacks were 
being made at other points, Company H 
of the 306th crossed the river and at- 
tacked from the south and east. Forty- 
five minutes later our troops entered 


Brig. Gen. McClosky and Staff Near Abri da Crochet, 
tain 8. B. Olney, Lieut. Col. W. H. Peck, Brig. Gen. Manus 


the town. That afternoon the conquest 
was completed, and American forces im- 
mediately spread out to dominate the 
roads east and west. In all 350 prison- 
ers, including 3 Majors, 1 Captain, and 
1 Lieutenant, were taken in St. Juvin by 
the 153d Brigade, and most of these were 
the prize of 26 American doughboys and 
4 machine gunners. The capture of St. 
Juvin won a commendation from the di- 
But so long as the enemry still held 
Grand Pré, the troops in St. Juvin would 
be subject to attack. There were con- 
stant barrages, unceasing, harassing fire, 
a counterattack on the 15th. The 307th 
and 308th had assisted, on the 14th, in 
the St. Juvin operations by cutting the 
enemy’s communication to the east. Next 
day this brigade took Grand Pré. 

The “Wilderness Campaign” was 
over. That night the 77th was relieved 
on the Grand Pré-St. Juvin front. The 
153d Brigade was drawn back to Camp 
de. Bouzon, the 154th to the vicinity of 
Chene Tendu and Abri du Crochet to rest. 
In their struggle through twenty-two 
kilometers of dense woods and across 
the Aire, fighting against five German 
vast territory in the forest itself, the 
towns of Cheviéres, Mareq, St. Juvin, 
and Grand Pré, and had captured 10 can- 
non, 155 machine guns, and 631 prison- 
ers, the latter including 12 officers. Our 
casualties included 24 officers and 537 
men killed and 98 officers and 3,938 
The final push was the advance on 
Sedan—the drive to the Meuse. And it 
was a hard campaign. At the beginning 
of the drive the division was in support 
position in the rear of their last ob- 
jective. Here they remained for two 
weeks, for re-equipment and replace- 
ments. Oct. 31 they relieved the. 78th; 
they were to attack at once. The 153d 
Brigade was the forward element, with 


Ardennes, Argonne Forest, Oct. 5, 1918. Left to 
McClosky, Captain R. Field, and Lieutenant iT. 
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the 305th Infantry in the front line of 
departure in the Kavine aux Pierres, and 
the 306th just south of St. Juvin; in 
the 154th, as reserve, the 307th was 
placed at Pylon, with orders to follow 
the attacking brigade, and the 308th was 
held in the vicinity of the divisional head- 
quarters at Marca. 

Hard fighting on Nov. 1 brought little 
advance, but next morning Champig- 


doubtedly has run counter to the in- 
stinctive conviction of the public in more 
recent times. We have heard much of 


the magnificent big Australians, all sons 
of the open, whose size and strength 
make us all turn to look at them when 
any pass us on the street. In our own 
army we have been proud of the very 
appearance of our sturdy Westerners, 
with their clear skins and fine physiques. 


Right: 
B. Scott. Back Row, 


Lieutenant C. T. Coe, Lieutenant L. S. Thornton, Lieutenant A. Rulan, and Adjutant A. Ott. 
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ter had widened so that the 153d Brigade 
was ordered back into the line. So on 
they swept, the 154th on the left, the 
153d on the right. 

Several attempts were made before a 
bridge across the Meuse could be con- 
structed. Peace rumors were flying 
thick and fast. But the order was, “ Be 
prepared to move forward.” It had been 
arranged that the French were to take 
the sector opposite Sedan, and the 77th 
was prepared to give over the ground. 
The night of Nov. 10 was very quiet. 
Now and then came the explosion of an 
artillery shell from the Germans, but 
not a man was killed that night. 

Early in the morning of Nov. 11 the 
announcement was received: 

“ Armistice effective 11 o’clock. Cease 
fire.” 

A little while before that the 77th Di- 
vision had widened its sector so as to 
take over the whole corps front—twen- 
ty-five kilometers. When the war ended 
it was occupying a larger front than any 
unit had ever attempted to hold. 


as Soldiers 


And an official observer im France has 
teld us that when the first National 
Army division got there the boys looked 
somehow very small—indoor boys, city 
boys. 

But it was that division—our T7th— 
that fought its way through the Argonne 
Forest, the forest that no soldiers had 
ever conquered before. And. now come 
the officers of the 77th to pay tribute 
in unmistakable terms to the peculiar 
fighting qualities of the city boy. 

“They’ve got splendid nervous endur- 
ance,” said Captain William D. Harrigan, 
who trained Company I of the 307th In- 


can stand things. But that isn’t all; not 
by any means!” 

Captain Harrigan was the leader of 
the rescuing party which went out to 
find the “Lost Battalion” in the Ar- 


had to take before we could charge 
the heights that were our objective. 
command of the 3d Battalion. 


, Cap- . 
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sisted, briefly, in sending men out one 
at a time—first one automatic gunner, 
then at the proper interval another, then 
another, and spon. It was a trick, and 
a good one, and we thought we had bet- 
ter learn it—for the boches were clever 
soldiers. So through the latter part of 
that Chateau-Thierry engagement my 
men were practicing that way of ad- 
vance. It took them only a week and a 
half to learn it. By the end of that 
time those adaptable boys had mastered 
the business, and so when the order 
eame to take the railroad we sent back 
word that we didn’t want any artillery 
support—we had our own plan. I picked 
Company I, my own old company, and 
Company K, because those two con- 
panies had always been pals, and I knew 
that, no matter what happened, neither 
of those companies would desert the 
other. Company K was to hold the 
beidgehead end Company 1 was to mabe 
the attack. 

“They had a double number of auto- 
matics and lined up at the bridgehead at 
midnight. They were to get their ob- 
jective by 4:30. They had their orders to 
go ahead one at a time, making no noise, 
not firing, each man to go se many yards, 


rounded, front, left, and right, and they 
got out. They dropped a barrage, but 
our were all dug in. Company I 


road. We were mentioned for that inci- 
dent,” he added, “and something was 
said about the prisoners we had taken. 
But we didn’t set out to take prisoners 
or try to; the Germans we .were credited 
with capturing ran into our lines! 

“ And what was so significant in that 
attack was the way it showed the quick- 
wittedness and adaptability of those city 
boys. You know what those boys were— 
boys of the city streets, so many of them 
—and the finest boys that ever lived! I 
could talk all night about those boys of 
the 77th! Here they had picked up a 
clever bit of tactics from the enemy, 
mastered it at odd times in a week and 
a half, and taken a difficult position by 
the use of their intelligence . without 
losing a man! We Americans are always 
quick to give credit to any unit that has 
lost many men, but no good soldier loses 
any more men than he must, and it is the 
business of a soldier not to lose his life 
but to gain his ob: !” Captain Har- 
rigan interpolated, and then went on: 

“ Again and again—constantly—those 
boys of the 77th proved the special qual- 
ities of the city boy. In the first place, 
they could stand shocks, just as they 
could stand noise. Lads who have been 
brought up in a big city are used to all 
that; it doesn’t get on their nerves; they 
go on with their work just the same. In 
other words, they have better nervous 
- endurance in the midst of the shock of 
battle. They can stand irregularities 
and upsets in their way of living, too, 
better than the country boy, who has al- 
1S eee 
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Hastings, Captain Grover Graham, Lieut. Cot. Herr, 
m Captain J. Bradley Delehanty. 


much the same hour all his life and lived 
a quiet, routine kind of existence: Then, 
teo, they are used to hard knocks. They 
were used to accepting what came, and 
to using their intelligence. All those 
qualities went into the splendid fighting 
man that the New York City soldier im- 
mediately proved himself .to be. 

“One special thing that was proved 
immediately in the 77th was that there 
is no better soldier anywhere than the 
Jewish boy. About 40 per cent. of the 
division were Jews; and what fighters 
they were! They put itito their fighting 
the same qualities that the Jew puts 
into business or professional work, and 
that make him’ successful; in other 
words, they used their keen Jewish in- 
telligence in the business of fighting 
just as they would use it in any other 
business. The Jew is essentially intel- 
ligent, keen, determined to make good; 
the Jewish boys of the 77th fought just 
that way. They would go after a con- 
cealed German battery just as. they 
would go after the conquest of some 
business difficulty—and they’d get it! 

“ The ability of our New York soldiers 
to stand nerve-racking experiences was 
clearly shown on one special occasion 
that I shall never forget—when L Com- 
pany of the 307th was shelled from the 
rear for sixty hours. They. were being 
shelled from the front, too, of course— 
advancing in the face of the enemy’s 


' guns. But it was the continuous shelling 


from behind that was so terrible. We 
couldn't tell where it came from. We 
don’t know now. We knew from the 
angle from which it came that it couldn’t 
be from the American lines anywhere. 
It might have been some French fire that 
was hitting us by mistake. It might 
have been the Germans so far around to 
the south that they could hit us from the 
rear. It might have been—I have always 


“thought it was—a concealed German 


battery on our left. We never found it. 





“ But those boys stood that for sixty 
hours. I literally do not believe that any 
body of soldiers in the world ever stood 
such an experience for sixty hours with- 
eut breaking. And those boys didn’t 
break! At the end of sixty hours I took 
the responsibility myself of drawing 
them back. .And the next day they 
pushed on into more fighting! That’s the 
kind of nerve they had. 

“When it comes to nerve and endur- 
ance, I don’t think people here realize 
what a difficult task the division fulfilled 
on the Ves'e. Every one here talks about 
our work in the Argonne Forest. Well, 
our boys did wonderful work there, and, 
of course, they deserve all the credit for 

through where no soldiers had 
ever been ab'e to break through before. 
But it was the weeks on the Vesle that 
gave them their training and their stam- 
ina for the Argonne. 

“For weeks we held the bridgeheads 


down in the swamp, holding the bridge- 
heads, and the Germans were up on a 
height where they could fire down on 
us. There wasn’t anything for us to do 
but hang on, and we did hang on. But 
when we got into the Argonne we were 
so thankful to be able actually to fight! 
Why, that was simple—all we had to do 
was kill Germans. The only thing I 
know of in the war that can be compared 
with that experience on the Vesle was the 
British holding of Messines Ridge. 

“One thing that was hard, too,” Cap- 
tain Harrigan added, parenthetically, 
“was getting our wounded up the hills 
from the swamps. We couldn’t take the 
stretchers up in the daytime,” he ex- 
plained, simply, “ because the Germans 
fired on them if they saw them; we had 
to send them up at night, when they 





The 305th Infantry, 77th Division, 


taking of the railroad I spoke of a little. 


while ago. That was under Captain 
George Hubbell, and there was no finer 


machine gun work in the war. Forty  ~ 
feet above their own men’s heads is the — 


our men had made their advance, they 


brought the fire down as low as ten feet 
above the men’s heads—and not one man 


“ Those machine gunners were wonder- 
. ful fellows. Those same men fought 
against German flammenwerfers once - 


with their bare fists. They had been 
given French guns, and they hadn’t ever. 
learned how to use them; there was no 
time to correct or explain things; they 


had no pistols; they ‘just fought with 


their hands. 

“If they hadn’t allowedus to have the 
parade America would lose its chance of 
seeing a miracle. All things go in threes. 
For the 77th Division, the first cf these 
was when the boys marched up Fifth 
Avenue in their shirt sleeves on their 
way to camp—lads who spoke every lan- 
guage and represented every race and 
creed. The second was when they marched 
down Fifth Avenue before they went to 
the war. The third will come when they 
march up Fifth Avenue, home from the 
war, 100 per cent. American, every one 
speaking English—the living proof that 
we can assimilate the foreigner! When 
they talked about their homecoming over 
there that was what they wanted to show 
—their good citizenship. They wanted to 
show that they were Americans, but that 
they represented the races they came 
from, too; that they brought all that 


- to the American spirit and American 


citizenship. The 77th Division is a 
miracle. It is the melting pot.” 


A significant comment on the solidierly © 


qualities of his “city-bred regiment ” is 
contained in a letter from Colonel (now 
Brigadier General) George Vidmer, who 
was in command of the 306th Infantry, 
which was written on Oct. 29, and is 
being preserved in the “archives” of 
the regimental auxiliary here. 

Vidmer wrote: 


“My city-bred regiment worked won-~ 


ders, and learned the forest game as 
they went on and fought. 

“Of the original 106 officers that 
came over with the regiment I have 
only twenty-seven left, and some of these 
have returned from the hospital after 
being wounded. I have only sixty-eight 
officers with the regiment in all.” 


eouldn’t see. But it was no easy task 
for stretcher bearers to get their wound- 





































By MERTON EMERSON. 


A Ceorrespendent te the Peace Conference 
Whe Has Just Compicted a Tour of 
Investigation in Italy, Dal- 
matia, and Serbia. 


INE little schoolgirls of the his- 
N toric and ancient Venetian city 
of Zara are carrying about with 
them shiny Lincoln pennies as 

their choicest possessions. 

Zara is a city of cream and pink cement 
tenements, delicately shaded Italian villas 
and Austrian mansions, gray and sombre 
civic buildings and ancient churches of 
Byzantine architecture. It is on the Dal- 
matian shore on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic. Sheltered from the sea by a 
mountainous island, it is surmounted by 
a sentiment-inspiring castle; and is pro- 
tected from the east by the snow-capped 
Dinaric Alps. ; 

Until the Peace Congress assembled, 
few Americans, aside from the extremely 
well-traveled or the importers of Mar- 
aschino, knew there was such a place. 
Today Zara is an important factor in the 
peace of the world, and its ultimate fate 
bids fair to vex statesmen for years on 
end, regardless of any temporary de- 
cisions as to its destiny. 

Of those nine little girls with their 
Lincoln pennies three are of Italian 
parentage, three. Austrian, two Croatian 
or Jugoslavic, and one “Tedesco” or 
German. Therefore, if they are imter- 
ested in the conversation around their 
respective hearths, it may be supposed 
that they have as many likes and dislikes 
as they have languages. There is one 
subject, however, on which they are all 
united—they are all enthusiastically pro- 
American. It doesn’t do America a bit 
of harm for all kinds of people in all 


thing from stolen chickens to armistice 


boundaries. “I wonder if the people 
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Pro This, Pro That, but All Pro-American 


Concerning the Coast Cities of Dalmatia, Nine Little Girls With Lincoln Pennies, 
and the Tirelessness of Rival Propagandists 


back home are alive to the trust that the  __ 


people of these countries over here place 
in them to settle all their troubles fer 
evermore.” Even as do the nine little 
girls from school at Zara. i 


has grown. 

Every one in Zara, it seemed, had come 
down to the quai to welcome a mission 
which arrived on the same Italian tor- 
pedo boat which brought me. The band 


the sole spectator at the pageant, when 
down the street came my nine little girls 


; 


rf 


Spalato, Headquarters of the American Fleet in the Adriatic. 


sorts of far corners of the world to be 
pro-American. 

The entire Adriatic coast—tTrieste, 
Capo-d’Istria, Fiume, Zara, Sebenico, 
Spalato, Cattaro, Ragusa, Scutari—with 
all its peoples is one of these places. 
They print eight languages on the money 
over there and should use thirty to have 
all the nationalities represented. But 
America means the same to them all; and 
it is to the United States that they all 
look for the impossible—the settlement 
ef their troubles for all time. 

“ America holds a position unique in 
the world’s history,” said our own Ad- 
miral Niblick at Spalato, where he was 
serving as international arbiter of every- 


" vineing me that small girls are the same 


here or there. Discovering that they 
had a stray lion from the visiting mis- 
sion they at once began to do their best 
in providing entertainment—in six lan- 


guages. ; 
‘In this babel of civilization little folks 
learn- more than one language from 
birth, and I found it not uncommon for 
a very young person to speak French, 
German, Austrian, Hungarian, Serbian, 


beloved new tongue as English.. We con- 
vened the first class in “American” 
then and there and became so absorbed 
in our lesson that we were brought back 


a considerable amount of skipping and 
pigtail bobbing as the youngsters twisted 
their. tongues, between laughs, over the 
difficult American syllables. Straight 
into the centre of the reception went the 
class, scoring a decided hit, although 
some of the guests never will understand 
what it was all about. 

This event remains in memory as the 
one time in my trip down the Adriatic 
when I was free from the propagandists. 

A propagandist is a tireless animal/ 
which cannot be squelched or extermi- 
nated by any known means of warfare— 
not omitting mustard gas or liquid fire. - 
Ten-inch shells of abuse just bounce off 
and leave no scar. However, in this land 


of limited bill of fare the one sure 
method of securing a good meal is to. let 
a@ propagandist swing his lassoo around 
a few times and think he can safely 
settle it about your neck at the next 
throw. 

The art of the propagandists prog~ 
ressed as we advanced down the Istrian 


tention to its ancient Venetian art and 


Pirano protested that the dwellers in 


castle, screened on its island by dense 
groves. The Marquisa herself presented 
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war craft, huddled together according to 
their kind. 

A naval base, pure and simple, is Pola, 
and a good one it is. 

“With Pola,” said the Jugosiavs to 
me, “Italy needs no more territory on 
this side of the Adriatic to guarantee 
her control of the sea.” 


Fiume was still another story. Trade 
was the keynote of the propagandists 
there. If you've been in Boston, or if 
you’ve acquired a taste for and a habit of 
“ Boston baked beans,” let me inform you 
that Fiume is indispensable to the bean 
trade. To Fiwme comes the trade of 
Hungary, and the little hard white beans, 
of which we are so fond, come largely 
from there. 


in the port today. The stores told even 
a more tragic story. Street.after street 


Only the postal card men and the phar- 
macies seemed to have supplies. The 
garden stuff, meats and bread 
in outdoor markets along the 
certain streets, and the Jugos’ 
their trading across the river in 
One day it occurred to me to ask 
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The Apollo, by the way,.is where one 
meets a great many people. It is not 
difficult. A group of charming young 
ladies seemed to wish to hear from the 
mouths of the gallant officers of the 
332d Regiment, U. S. A., all that was 


worth while about America. The girl. 


were not without education, speaking 
several languages, but they had not 
traveled far. 
“Don't you always put your feet on 
the table when you eat?” asked one shy 
young thing. They are just as shy and 


just as young there as on Broadway 


and almost as well dressed. 


said to me: 
No Man’s Land.” But he did not mean 
to imelude, let us hepe, the three little 
tai ircled gem cities, Zara, Spa- 
lato, and Sebenico. He rather. referred 
te the utterly useless 
real home ef the stonewall, in 
home of 
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left the 
wherewithal to send us to dreamland 
with only thoughts of them. 
On the night of arrival the Italian con- 


slavs came into their.own. They gave a 
ball and a songfest, a midnight supper, 
and made speeches, while some very 
beautiful Jugeosiavy young women added 
to the pleasure of the event. 

When I returned to my hotel the 
finesse of the propagandist was further 
evidenced. There reposed a group of 
straw-incased bottles of Zara’s own Ma- 
raschino, tied prettily with red, white, 
and green. 

Another banquet was soon in order, 
this time given by the Italian Port com- 
mander and staff, followed by a concert 
and more jollification at the Italian Club. 
The élite, both official and civil, were 
present. In spite of the food shortage, 


the spread was fit:for the well-known 


Kings. The wine of many vintages flowed 

ceaselessly, as does the Piave River. 
There was a distinguished citizen at 

the next little café table with a family 





“Meet me there tomorrow night at 
9:30.” 

My back hair began to creep, and with 
due regard to dramatic precedence I 
looked at the card and found that it con- 
tained the man’s name .and “ Caesare’s 
Café.” 

Thither I went at the appointed hour. 
Our Slavic interloper was not present, but 
others did appear. An entirely new idea 
was presented by them—a Free Dalmatia. 

“The true Dalmatians dress in black 
as a sign that they seek independence, 
just as America sought its freedom,” one 
of them told me, thereby explaining the 
sombre garb I had seen on many of the 
red-capped villagers, and registering his 
pro-Americanism. 

It was in a modest village barber shop 
that the polite attendant asked, in Ital- 


- jan, of course: 


so that he who runs may read, and a 


town, and they’re showing how Italian 


“The Germans Will Be in Paris Before 1925,” Said Ven Kuchimabn in a Letter to 

Friend. The Above Innocuous and More or Less Unneticeable Tourists Are Really 
of Course, Von Kuehimann and Von Buelow, in Protective Equipment, Endeavoring 
to Fulfill This Boastful Prophecy, in the Only Way They Are Likely to Manage It. 





young people of the town, it was not 
hard for the ‘Americanos to have a 
' pleasant evening, whether or not 


i air of the 
metically sealed hall. 

“A pleasant time. was had by all.” 
Yet the young ladies were clad with a 
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commander?” I asked. 

Admiral Niblack made an “ ascension,” 
as his orderly calls it. But the trip was 
arranged, and, as might be expected, the 
Serb Colonel was glad to see any one 
from America. 

He was pro-American, too. So were 
his orderly and his adjutant, both of 
whom spoke English so well I asked 
them where they acquired it. 

“Qh, we come from California,” they 
admitted. 









































































“And he played this one so well!” 


When Nurses Swap Stories of the Battlefront - 


VERY day the transports come into 

New York Harbor bringing home 

the American soldiers. There are 
welcoming committees galore and 
arrangements to take care of them dur- 
ing their stay in the city. Along with 
soldiers is returning another group of 
war workers, thuch smaller in number. 
These are the Red Cross nurses. Like 
the soldiers, they hail from all sections of 
the country. Unlike the soldiers, they 
find that little or nothing has been done 
to make them find themselves in the big 
city. That is, not much jad been done 


until the New York County Chapter of 
the Red Cross opened its Nurses’ House 
at 38 West Forty-eighth Street. 

The tales told in the gayly decorated 
sitting room of the house can hold their 
own with those of any of the khaki-clad 
war veterans. Chateau-Thierry, the 
Meuse, the Ypres sector, the Marne are 
familiar names there. 

There is the story of Miss Lulu B. 
Ryan, who was graduated from the New 
York Hespital in 1914, and sailed for 
France in 1915: 

“Was on duty in the American Am- 


bulance at Neuilly-sur-Seine for seven- 
teen months. Later went to Compiégne 
to Dr. Alexis Carrel’s Hospital to study 
the Carrel-Dakin method. Returned to 
America November, 1916, to demon- 
strate the method in New York. April, 
1917, joined the New York Hospital 
Unit, (Base Hospital No. 9,) and sailed 
for France the following August on the 
transport Finland. The last morning 
was spent in being chased by six subma- 
rines. It was most thrilling to watch 
the wonderful work of the destroyers. 
We succeeded in getting one submarine. 


lan the Hitting Reom-of the Nurses’ House. At the Left of the Fireplace Is Miss Beatrice M. MacDonald. On the Other Side 
of the Room Miss Daisy M. Nash Is Holding Yarn for Miss Marion Weller. 


“ December, 1917, was spent in Camp 
Coitquidan, a large artillery camp, where 
many of the Rainbow Division were lo- 
cated. The capacity of the camp was 
about 15,000 in all. In September, 1918, 
was sent to Chaumont, Base Hospital 
No. 15, to await orders for the front. 
Three weeks later proceeded to Evacu- 
ation Hospital No. 114 at Fleury-sur- 
Aire. During the eighteen days of the 
famous Argonne Forest drive thirty- 
five nurses cared for 26,000 privatea 
After the ambulances brought the wound- 
ed from the front, they were taken to the 
X-ray room, then to the operating room, 
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Cellars and Attics for Archives 


These and Rented Non-Fireproof Buildings House Many of 
the Most Valuable Records in Washington 


to consult a document of a for- 
_mer period of the Government. 
He went to the department con- 
cerned. A clerk took the Senator to 


A > colt» decom ot fo 


‘another building which he observed was 


not fireproof. The clerk raised a trap 
door and the two descended into a damp 
cellar, where, after much rummag- 
ing under the limited rays of an elec- 
tric lantern, the paper was found. “I 
thought,” said the Senator afterward in 
recounting the experience, “ that if a fire 
had occurred neither the clerk nor I 
would have got out alive.” 

The rented building to which the Sena- 
tor was taken was one of a hundred dif- 
ferent places in Washington in which 


alone among the capitals of the world. 
All other countries of importance have 
their archives concentrated in 2 special 
building furnished with every possible 
protection against loss by fire or deterio- 
ration. The archives are carefully pre- 
served, first, to prevent the establish- 
ment of false claims; second, as the basis 
of true history. P 

In this country efforts to make Con- 
gress take a similar view of our own 
archives have been in vain. The agita- 
tion for a national archives building be- 
gan in the seventies of the last century. 
Fifty different archives bills have been 
introduced. Two got by the Senate, but 
not one past the House. Meantime a site 
was authorized and purchased, but on 
account of the long de'ay—while pork- 
barrel measures were attended to regu- 
latly—the site was used for another 
building. On the whole no other Con- 
gressiona] neglect furnishes a parallel to 


‘this one, for there never has been any 


organized opposition to the idea; it was 
generally admitted to be a sound one, 
even by members who did not apprehend 
its high importance, but after all it was 
a rather vague need compared with the 
insistent call of constituencies for com- 
modious new Post Office buildings; so the 
Government’s papers have been exposed 
to loss by fire from year to year, and 
from lack of proper care have suffered 
much, and in many cases irreparable, 
damage. Naturally, too, lack of. classi- 
fication causes much time to be lost in 
looking for a paper when it is called for. 

A hundred-year-old contract affecting 
the War Department was wanted. Data 
could not be found in the records of that 
department; the hunt was transferred 
to the Treasury Department, which 
keeps a record of the money paid out by 
all departments. The contract involved 
the furnishing of ammunition -and arms 
to the Government from 1790 to 1814. 
At length the record was found, stored 
away in one of the non-fireproof build- 
ings. Im an archives building, super- 
vised by experts, the paper could prob- 
ably have been found in five minutes. 

Before the war a c'aim for $136,000 
was presented to the Government. It 
antedated 1820, and several Gover t 
papers were involved. If these could not 
be found the claim would have to be 
paid, for as the law stands a claim 
against the Government. never . dies. 
Searchers, ‘after much . hunting; awere 
able to lay their. “hands. on the -papers, 
providing proof that the claim had had alt 
ready been paid. 

Not only has there been no centraliza- 
tion of Government archives in Washing- 





.. by the country up to 1917. 


ton, but valuable papers have been kept 
in_ other parts of the country. A few 
years ago a man named Revis made a 
claim against the Government for a prin- 
cipality of about 15,000 square miles in 
Colorado. ‘He had records from the na- 
tional archives of Spain. The case 
seemed a good one, but among old Span- 


papers were destroyed in the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, and it has been stated 
that, if Revis had made his fight after the 
earthquake instead of before it, the Gov- 
ernment would have had great difficulty 
in proving the c'aim to be false. 

These cases illustrate from the busi- 
ness standpoint the importance of prop- 
erly protecting Government papers in the 
past, but the war has vastly enhanced 
that importance. Before the war some 
claim was filed against the Government 
practically every day. Wars are the 
great producers of claims, and a large 
number is certain to spring out of the 
war. Their determination will in the 
main rest on Government records. Up 
to the war these records had multip!ied 
since the beginning of the country to such 
an extent that all the available space in 
Government buildings had long ago been 
filled and the overflow taken to outside 
leased buildings. Before the war the 
Government was paying $50,000 a year 





the Railroad Administration, and War 


Industries Board. .Seme of these-_records _.. 
have already begun to come to Washing-_ 


ton from centres over the country. The 
Draft Board records were shipped in 
some weeks ago; truck load after truck 
load of them have been stored in a build- 
ing at the War College. The Fuel Ad- 


ministration has ordered its records to 
be sent to Washington. Officials are at | 


their wits’ end to find where to place all 
these papers, and yet the greatest vol- 


ume of records of all, those of the A. E.~ 


F., have hardly begun to arrive in Wash- 
‘ington at all. Besides_ their historical 
value, these Government papers will be 
the subject of lawsuits and claims of one 
kind or another for years to come, and in 
order to give thém fireproof protection 


pending some action by Congress, it is. 


proposed to set aside for the records as 
large a space~as possible in the semi- 
fireproof Munitions Building. © 

At present ‘the greater part of the 
Government's archives are stored in the 
two worst places to prevent them from 
deterioration, in attics and in cellars. To 
preserve papers under the best condi- 
tions requires an even temperature, 
light, and an absence of excessive mois- 
ture. In the attics the papers are sub- 
jected to a terrific heat in the Summer 
time, so great that spontaneous combus- 
tion has been feared. The attic of the 
a enarnee Seen 2. quad een 


Goversinsat Files in 9 Stetage Dullfing in Woshingtes. Leet Bros. 


for rent on these buildings. New space 
was required at the rate of 25,000 square 
feet a year. 

In the Government buildings them- 
selves attics, cellars, unused corridors in 
upper stories, closets, abandoned door- 
ways, every available space, are stuffed 
full of Government papers. The files of 
the War Department, one of the best 
cared for, and the only one where the 
papers of all branches are centralized 
under one head, occupy nearly 100 
rooms in the State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing. In the Treasury Department it is 
said there are 100 miles of shelves de- 
voted to archives, and that the papers 
here alone would fill the .Library of 
Congress twice. 

All this relates to conditions before the 
war. The war, it is estimated, will double 
all the papers that had been accumulated 
Records in- 
clude not only those of the army and 
navy and other regular departments, but 
of special activities, such as the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration, 


A rickety stairway, hardly more than ™ 


two feet wide, leads to the place where 
records of the greatest value are stored. 
Small skylights a good distance apa:t 
supply the only light, there being no 
windows. The papers are stacked on 
open wooden shelves which extend to the 
ceiling. They are covered with dust, and 
the older papers have been made so 
brittle by the excessive heat that at the 
Tirst touch they threaten to crumble. 
Some of them taken out on occasion in 
the past have broken into small pieces 
when at attempt was made to open 
In such, cases, where the paper is impor- 
tant, it is necessary to call in a manu- 
script resterer. In other parts of the 
Treasury Building papers, through neces- 
sity, are kept in places where they are 
threatened with mold; Treasury archives 
ate stored in chambers constructed 


_around the superstructure of the sunken 


fountain at the north end of the building. 
Adjacent steam pipes have caused dam- 
age to valuable archives. Leaks have 
also contributed their share of damage. ‘ 











Treasury Files in a Storage Building in 
Washingten. Note Weoden Shelves. 


A few years ago an important historical 
paper of the Navy Department was dis- 
covered to be right under a leak; it was 
rescued before it was utterly destroyed. 
Among the papers are many of great 
and- known historical value. The value 
of many more is unknown, and until the 


of the historical branch of the War Col- 
lege happened te be poking through an 
oid box of papers at the War College a 
short time ago. He noticed an. odd, an- 
cient-looking book. He fished it out, and 
found it was the order book of the Massa- 
chusetts regiment at West Point during 
the year 1789, giving the basis for a 
definite picture of the life of the regi- 
ment for that period. For safekeeping, 
the officer sent the book to the Library 
of Congress. No one knew that such a 
book was in existence, and there is no 
doubt that a classification of the material 
would result in many discoveries of in- 
terest, and some of great importance. 
As it stands now, historians desiring to 
make investigations at the source are at 
a heavy disadvantage, as compared with’ 
investigators in the European capitals. 
The marvel is that the archives have 
not suffered more than they have from 
theft and vandalism. A few years ago 
a laborer employed by the Treasury De- 


~ partment raided its records in search of 


old revenue stamps. He found many 
rare ones, but was not satisfied with 
merely detaching them. Im order to 
cover the traces of his depredations he 
destroyed a large number of vouchers. 
Some time later a negro was-discovered 
trying to dispose of- two sacks of old In- 
dian Office records. The archives of the 
House of Representatives have been 
among the most ill-used in Washington. 
Old papers there show that the auto- 
graph hunter has been abréad, and it is 
a tradition of the file rdom that the open 
grate fire of the file room was once kept 
burning an entire Winter with bundles’ 
of old petitions and papers. ; 
' Owing to the.added material 

out of the war, a more determined effc 

than ever before will be made to obtain 
from the next Congress authorization 
for the erection of a nationa! archives 
building. A structure of not less than 
3,000,000 cubic feet capacity to -start 


~ with, it is estimated, would‘be required, 


under a plan that would permit of en- 
largements as new de:nands arose.” Such 
a building would cost, it is said, not 
much in excess of $1,500,000. The pres- 
ent outlay for rental of buildings to hold 
qvarflons. uapens. weuht pay iin tetowee 
on this cost. — 
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Comments on Several Exhibitions 


—-+_4—__—_. 


Home and Abroad 


s ~ of the exhibition 


Portrait of M. Henri Care-Delvaille. (From Etching by Walter Tittle, in the 
MacDowell Club Exhibition. ) 


XHIBITIONS without juries have 
not turned out very enticing to 
_the public. Now the MacDowell 
Club Gallery discontinues its 
practice of granting the use of the 
room to groups of artists who de- 
sire an open field, make their own 
selections from their work, and do 
their own hanging. A Spring ex- 
hibition of water colors, pastels, and 
drawings has been an annual feature, 
and‘ the gallery closes this year with 
such an exhibtion, a swan song that is 
not unmusical. Even the hardest-hearted 
of us who have deprecated the showing 
of much insignificant work must be 
sorry to see the clubroom with its 
pleasant suggestions of intimate and 
leisurely enjoyment abandoned. 

The four groups of artists contribut- 
ing to the present exhibition have sent 
some excellent things. Among those that 
claim attention by the freshness of vision 
and power of expression manifested by 
the artist are Theresa Bernstein’s 
Florida sketches. They are strong, 
well-balanced, original, and remarkably 
fine in color. Handsome as they are in 
their present form, they are particularly 
inspiriting when their possibilities as de- 
signs for tapestry are considered. A 


number of other exhibitors have drawn 


upon Southern life and Southern land- 
seape for their material. Eva Brooke 
Donly says an unhackneyed word or two 
about Bérmuda, which is almost as 
thoroughly exploited by painters as by 


. guidebooks. Crawford. O’Gorman is _un- .. 
~ Pascin’s nervous se'f-possession is at the 
- opposite pole. 


tiring with his Mexico, and Vance Swope 
has been working in San Juan. 

The epidemic of witty illustration has 
left its mark on the drawings which are 
not, in most-cases, as. funny.as they try 
_ to be; but Clara Davey, at is among 
" those who note types ang sitvations with 
an amusement that cannot fail to amuse, 


gayly 
etchers Wa'ter-Tittle does some beautiful 
portrait work. His study of M. Caro- 


Delvaille is not only sympathetic, but® 
inely imt William Mey~~ 


. 


erowitz includes in his group of etchings 
a lively commemoration of the “ Day of 
Peace: Nov. 11,” in which the tumult of 
the air filled with flying ribbons and 
papers is admirably suggested without 
crass realism. Other knights of the point 
ar2 John Sloan, not at his best, Randall 
Davey, and Edward Hopper. Forty-two 
artists contribute to the exhibition, which 
has been very well hung with no unpleas- 
ant crowding. If all the exhibitions in 
the club gallery had been as entertaining 
—and the general standard certainly is 
not out of reach of ambitious young ar- 
tists—probably the experiment would 
have “kept on keeping on” for a con- 
siderably longer period. 

At the Daniel Galleries is an exhibition 
of water colors that closes May 14. What- 
ever may be thought of the painters who 
exhibit ha)‘ualiy in these ga'leries, and 
they constitute a group provocative of 
thought, no one car think them ignorant 
of the gentle art of water color. It is a 
lesson in the respect due to a sensitive 
medium to ‘observe the skill with which 
they, one and a!l, persuade it to speak 
for them w:th delicately d‘scriminated 
emy-hasis. 

The exhibition expresses many moods. 
The rastoralx of Abram Walkowitz are 
simple and calm and large in feeling. 
So are those of Puvis de Chavannes, and 
it is a measure of the deep originality of 
the younger painter that he can fo'low 
so meekly in the footsteps of the older 
and still can see with his own eyes a 
vision that has not been seen before. 


In the work of Stewart 
Davis there is a teasing suggestion of 
the New English. Art C'db. Preston 
Dickinson -paihts still life in masses, not 
“In shapes, and when we compare his book 
and knife and fruit and cigarette with 
paintings of similar things by men who 
wanted to play practical jokes with their 
pub'ic, making one brush the f'y off the 
fidd'e, &c., we can see very clearly how 
one still life differs from another in 
glory. It hardly is necessary to be a 





tative: 
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‘instruments of advertising. 
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appeals to the younger school who want 
to work away at the substance of things 
until they can pull forward a few inner 
realities. 

The pictures in the main ga'lery are 
by S. MacDonald Wright, William and 
Marguerite Zorach, Th H. Bent 
Owen Morton, Stewart Davis, Pascin, 
Preston Dickinson, Arthur Young, Man 
Ray, Marsden Hartley, Louis Bouché, 
Hayley Lever, A. Walkowitz, and Daniel 
Halpert. In the foyer is a group of 
Charles Demuth’s little pictures as light 
as dragon-flies; and in the front gallery 
are water colors by John Marin, whose 
later work seems to have put on flesh 
and to have lest something of the early 
sprightliness. 

The American Institute of Graphie 
Arts has arranged an exhibition of quite 





_ different. character in the galleries of 


the Art Alliance, pointing the logical 
way, nevertheless, for many of the mod- 
ernist talents to follow. The exhibition 
contains specimens of many kinds of 
things that are used for commercial pur- 
poses and call for art to help- them. 

There is a section of posters, adver- 
tisement cards and magazine covers, and 
the article in the catalogue on this branch 
(written by Ray 
Greenleaf) ca!ls attention to the higher 
value of the poster with a fine design 
and harmonious color in comparison 
with the more salient and garish ex- 
amples, regarding both types mere'y as 
And he 
pleads, as every thoughtful student of 
the situation is pleading, for a public vo- 
cational and industrial school where 
poster designing as one of the graphic 
arts should be taught under the best 
teachers procurable, adding: “'t would 
be a great honor to teach in such a 
school.” 

The honor of teaching and producing 
industrial art of the qua'ity that serious 
artists seek to obtain in their personal 
work will make itse!f more and more felt 
as we begin to realize the extent. to 
which we are mentally impoverished by 
the lack of standards in this field. 

The section of printing indicates that 
in this country we have realized in this 
direction something of the nature and ex- 
tent of our opportunity. The art of 
printing has truly, as F. W. Goudy says 
in the catalogue, something 
akin to a renaissance, in spite of the in- 
creasing demand for commercial ex- 
pediency and for speed. But he warns 
his readers against the vulgarity of in- 
troducing oddity into their work for the 
sake of attracting attention to it. The 
exhibition includes commercial printing 
of the finer kind, in which spacing, ar- 
rangement and the general effect of the 
page are carefully considered. “ To think 
of printing as a craft devoted to commer- 
cial necessities,” Mr. Goudy says, “is to 
think of it as a means toward the attain- 
ment of higher ainis and ideals; the 
selections in this department have been 
made with this idea clearly in mind. 
Trade printing reuires only that it be 
clean, suited to the purpose intended and 
simple in form, beyond which little op- 
portunity for distinction that does not 
come from these elements is offered, but 
too often printing is made the vehicle 
for an attempt to present an obvious 
thing in some new and unusual way. 
Most typographic arrangements follow 
mechanical, line-by-line conventions and 
are accepted without inquiry or experi- 
ment; seldom are the arrangements con- 
sistent with common sense. But even the 
obvious things may be handled thought- 
fully. * * * Generallly speaking, print- 
ing must have use; its construction, its 
parts, its decorative features must be so 
agjusted to one another that in no sense 
is any one of these elements overlooked 
or allowed to interpose for its own sake 
and demand attention to itself at the ex- 
pense of the work of which it 1s a part.” 
In other words, the good manners of art 


are like good manners everywhere, in the _ 


ordinary course of life they constitute a 
quite sufficient distinetion. 


1919 


represents an opportunity for the makers 
of industrial art that would have beep 
grasped with enthusiasm in the eight- 
eenth century. These little and large 
boxes in which merchants place the ob- 
jects they sell speak to the public of 
good taste, lively invention, daintiness . 
Agreeably decorated, they add measur- 
ably to the pleasure of purchase, and 
invite amiably to further adventures on 
the part of the purchaser. By their av- 
propriateness, refinement, and charno 
they seem to indicate the merit of what 
they enclose. . Even a handsome trade- 
mark has its effect upon the mind of the 
public that reeognizes without knowing 
why the importance of beauty in such 
common things. It would be sad indeed 
to be obliged to confine ourselves to these 
minor works of art and to develop the 
temper of the Marquise de Pompadour, 
who “ loved pretty things too well to love 
beautiful things enough”; but pretty 
things do not prevent the creation of 
higher types of beauty, and it is not be- 
neath the talent of any artist to put 
beauty into the most ordinary object of 
use—as the biographies of the greatest 
masters lavishly inform us. 

Let us then stimulate our interest in 
beautiful posters, beautiful advertising 
pages, beautiful little boxes; in beauty . 
that will be with us daily and exercise 
its subt'e influence upon mind and spirit, 
rebuking vulgarity and depression and 
violence. , 

There is still another section to the 
exhibition at the Art Alliance Galleries 
whieh is given to photography and 
should be of special interest to the art 
departments of periodicals, as in it one, 
is invited to study the re'ation between 
the photograph and the reproductive* 
processes by which it is translated for a 
wide public. The plate engraver is asked 
to study the photographs, together with 
the various processes and their effects, 
and the photographer is asked on his 
side to make himself familiar with the 
results obtained with different screens, 
inks, and papers, thus helping toward a 
closer understanding between artist, 
plate engraver, and general public. 

The exhibitions that occur at this sea- 
son are given in many ins’ to forms 
of art that suggest leisure for close ex- 
amination and prolonged enjoyment. 
Spring is the season for the print lover 
to rummage in solander boxes and catch 
the spirit of his favorites in the lovely 
art of etching. 

Among the most engaging of the print 
exhibitions is that at the Hahlo Gal- 
leries of Donald Shaw MacLaughlian’s 
new series of “ River Songs,” etchings 
in which the river moves between banks 
of poignant loveliness, gathering up the 
beauty of the earth and sky and carry- 
ing it on in that mild and steady course 
toward the ocean that suggests more 
than any earthly phenomenon the im- 
mortality of physical life. 

A discriminating and learned, but also 
deeply poetic, description of these etch- 
ings has been written by Robert Nichols. 
It ends upon an emotional note that is 
not unjustified by the subject. “There 
is in these etchings,” the author says, 
“something of the emotion so perfectly 
expressed in the ‘Concert’ of Giorgione, 
a halting and a ha'f doubt and a regret 
in the spirit of things which have at- 
tained their maximum, even as during 
the solstice the sun has risen to the 
meridian of his orbit. An additional and 
almost. too exquisite perception of the 
value of a beauty which must now de. 
cline fills the eye and the heart of the 
watcher. So it is in sume minor measure 
in these etchings, drawn by the hand of 
one who has wandered through Gior- 
gione’s country, loved it much and re- 
corded certain of its aspects. Perhaps 
it were not too extreme to suggest that 
something of this feeling, of this extra 
sharpness may have arisen from the 
more than usually threatening shadew 
of a decline, at all times nearing, cast 

upon mankind: of late by the-colossal 
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Recruits Learn While They Earn 


Army’s Old Appeal to Adventure and F ighting Spirit Gives Way to 


By EDMUND .F. HACKETT, 
Captain ef Infantry, U. 8. A. 

EFORE thie war the average man 
on the street looked on the en- 


listed man in the army as a man « 


who couldn’t do anything else, 
That is a heritagé in the public mind; 
but I can conceive very easily of the next 
army’s being on such a basis that I 
would be delighted to have my boy serve 
a year in it. If I knew that as a result 
of that year he was first of all going tc 
get that physical hardening which is, 
after all, the basis of big success in busi- 
ness, if I knew he was going to come out 
with a new sense of discipline, with the 
habit formed of doing the thing he was 
told to do without argument or explana- 
tion, that weuld be a tremendous asset, 


Guarantee of Training 


was composed entirely of such men, but I 
do feel there was a large percentage of , 
men in the army with whom | would not 
have wanted any boy to associate at the 
impressionable age of 17 or 18. The im- 
pression may have been exaggerated. I 
may have taken the abnormal phase of 
army life for the normal phase, the ex- 
ceptional case for the rule, but I think 
that the misconception, if it was one, was 
a popular misconception, and that before 
recruits for the new army can be in’type 
and calibre the men the army so earnestly 
desires it must be changed.” 

And Dr. Edward J. Wheeler, editor of 
Current Opinion, drove the point still 
deeper when he declared: ~ 

“There is a feeling that the army, in 
peace, lacks certain vital functions, that 





Army Recruits Learning te be Electrical Motor Experts: 


Instruction in 


Armature Winding. 


and I would -be ever so glad to have him 
get it.” 

Bruce Barton, editor and writer, and 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee of 
the United War Work Campaign, was 
the speaker and he was addressing a 
room full of army officers at the New 
York Advertising Club. It was before 
the campaign tor recruits for the new 
peace army began, and the officers pres- 
ent—about threescore in number, rang- 
ing in rank from Major to Brigadier 
General—had been ordered to New York 
from all over the country to attend~a 
series of talks. 

They had come, not knowing what it 
was “all about,” but suspecting that they 
were to be told by certain “ experts ” how 
to recruit, and rather amused at the 
thought. During the first morning, from 
the lips of men whose vocation in life it is 
to analyze public opinion, they had been 
told not how to recruit, but what they 
would have to do before they could hope 
to have pub'ic sentiment with them in 
their recruiting efforts. 

Julian Street, a writer, declared it es- 
sential that they first “ get the new peace 
army in such shape that men, more or 
less like me, will want their boys in it.” 

“To do that,” he said, “ you must keep 
up the standards established by the army 
in Europe, and to get in time of peace 
men of the type which made that army 
famous you have got to give them some- 
thing. You cannot make the army sim- 
ply a place where they. will get a roof 
over their heads and three meals a day. 
My impression of the old peace army was 
that a great many men went into it be- 
cause they really could not do anything 
else—men who perhaps were not, in many 
instances, of sufficient resource to go up 
against the battle of life, and who went 
into the army because they needed to be 
taken care of and controlled. 
~ “I do not mean that I think the army 


it is simply marking time and waiting 
for a war to come along, and that it is 
net a career pattieularly attractive to 
the right kind of man. I know it isn’t 
true, but it seems to me that if the army 
can develop its program in time of peace, 
it is going to be a splendid thing for the 
country as well as the army. 

“One thought which ought to be em- 
phasized is the educational and voca- 
tional possibilities of the army. (This 
will appeal tremendously not only’to pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the country and 
to men who are interested in public af- 
fairs, but to the individual boy, his fa- 
ther and mother. If he can go into the 
army feeling that it is not going to be a 
year or two of wasted time, so far as his 
own future is concerred, it will be a 
splendid pulling power upon the boy and 
his parents.” 

Such observation and advice from men 
who had stopped their work in the midst 
of a busy day to présent the layman’s 
point of view and emphasize its rela- 
tion to all peace time recruiting effort 
was obviously not wasted upon the re- 
cruiting officers. They caught the points 
presented. - 

During’ the luncheon intermission 
which followed one heard on every hard 
discussions of what the army really had 
to offer ambitious young men in times of 
peace—the vocational training of its 
corps .and departments, its educational 
courses, the moral and physical effect of 
army training, the value of character 
standards. That the public should not be 


left in ignorance of these features of ~ 


army training was freely declared, and 
that old-time methods of recruiting 
should be abandoned as methods more 
likely to attract the flotsam and jetsam 
of the male population than clean, up- 
standing young men of ambition and 
character was strongly dwelt upon. 

Yet how to show the public its miscon- 





ception of the soldiers in time of peace; 
how to get the attention of the ambitious 
young man, and convince him that army 
opportunities for vocational and educa- 
tional training were only to be equaled 
by the value of its moral, physical, and 
disciplinary training. That was the ques- 
tion. 

“Publicity! That’s.what the army 
needs,” declared a medal of honor man. 
“ Publicity! Army’s never had any since 
the civil war. But how th’ devil can we 
get it if we haven’t any money to pay for 
it? Perhaps these chaps can show us 
how to get it free.” 

That was the attitude of all, and when, 
the iuncheon finished, Henry Reuterdahl, 
the artist, rose to tell them, with bluff, 
outspoken vigor, how awful were army 
recruiting posters as “selling appeals ” 
and that it mattered not what the army 
had to sell, nor how good its merchandise 
was, so long as it insulted public intelli- 
gence with such monstrosities, many of 
the veterans smiled and applauded. 

As the officers began to perceive the 
drift of the lessons they were getting, 
(the power of public opinion properly 
conceived, the possibilities of an army 
recruiting service functioning, not as a 
“reach out and get ’em” agency, but as 
the sales and advertising force of a na- 
tional institution with a “ certainteed ” 
trade-marked and branded product it was 
certain to sell,) they passed from inter- 
est to enthusiasm, even as the morning 
had seen them pass to interest from 
skepticism; and speaker after speaker 
was applauded. The event, small as it 
was in itself, may speedily prove of tre- 
mendous importance not only to the army 
itself, but to the public as a whole in its 
relation to the army. . 

When has the army ever been inter- 
ested in an exposition of the effect of 
public opinion, or of psychology as a 
selling foree? And when, with the hope 
of convincing the public through “ selling 
agencies,” has it ever seriously consid- 
ered its right as a peace institution to a 
high place in public esteem, as the na- 
tion’s greatest school of practical train- 
ing, or as a constructive force which 
needs only general- recognition of its 
value to move it onward and upward to 
increasing spheres of usefulness? Such 
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a spectacle surely has never been seen in 
this country in times of peace. 

An army officer, during the extra ses- 
sion held on the third day, declared that 
what the army had to do was to “ build 
a fence around the army.” 

“Not a high, board fence, shutting it 
from public. view,” he declared, “ but a 
picket fence with wide openings through 
which all who wish to leok may see, and 
with each and every picket representing 
an individual who understands exactly 
what the army is or can be made to be. 
A fence of constructive public opinion— 
that is what it should be—opinion based 
not only upon the army’s value in war 
but upon its value im peace, as a ‘ uni- 
versity in khaki’ for ambitious young 
men, if you will, and as the greatest in- 
stitution for constructive development 
along these and other lines that the na- 
tion possesses.” 

And it was in that conviction appar- 
ently that fifty-six of the officers pres- 
ent beteok themselves to the cities in 


tire educational equipment used by it 
during the war. 


The Army's Welding School: Oxycetylene Welding of Steel Plates. 


which they are to command recruiting 
stations, and as such be responsible for 
recruiting results in other important 
cities and many towns. 

How has the army recruiting service 
undertaken to build that fence? 

Does the phrase, “Earn while you 
learn,” mean anything to you yet? If 
not, it will, in time. For that is the new 
slogan of the army recruiting officer. 

“The University in Khaki” idea—the 
solid worth of the opportunities for vo- 
cational and educational training offered 
im the new peace army—this idea the 
army men were not slow to grasp> A 
survey of army opportunities revealed, 
first, more than 600 well-paid trades and 
civilian occupations, each of which re- 
quires skilled men. Im the Air Service, 
Tank, Signal and Motor Transport Corps, 
im the Ordnance, Medical, and Quarter- 
master Departments, and in the Engineer 
Corps, almost every trade in common em- 
ployment in everyday life is represented. 
In the Air Service, for instance, 41 trades 
are prominent at the moment by reason 
of their immediate needs; in the Coast 
Artillery, 32 trades; in the Engineers, 28; 
in the Construction Division, Quartermas- 
ter Department, 26; in the Motor Trans- 
port Corps, 23, and in the Ordnance, 11. 
In the Carps and the’ Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic Division, there are 
as many more; in the Signal and Medical 
Corps there are scores of opportunities 
for vocational training, while in the field 


deserving of note. : 

As to the value of army-training in 
these trades, it is fair to state that hon- 
orably discharged soldiers, skilled as me- 
chanics, and graduates of the Motor 


‘Transport Corps, Tank Corps, or Air 


Service, are in stich demand by motor 


manufacturers alone that the supply is 


Army educational opportunities as 
“ selling talk ” were similarly canvassed, 
and in addition to the undeniable oppor- 
tunities offered by travel to and sojourn 
in such countries as China, the Philip- 
pines, France, and Germany, not omit- 


welfare workers and even through Post- 
masters, he is pushing his propaganda, 
and, for the most part, its keynote is op- 
portunity—success guaranteed to the am- 
bitious young man by army training. The 
old appeal te the fighting spirit, to the 
spirit of adventure, to ‘the-lust for ex- 
citement, if not dead, is a by-product of 
the higher motive. 

Is it succeeding? The following mes- 
sage from Scranton, Penn., a minor re- 
eruiting station, modest as to figures 
though it is, gives a dependable answer: 
Number accepted first 6 days......... 1 

. week ended Mar. 15. . 


” 1 

“ “a a 2. 1 

— — ae al 7. 23.. 4 

oo “ “ os April 5. .37 

_ « “ oe “ 12. .46 
L. T. BAKER, 


This increase within four weeks’ time 
was, for the most part, directly traceable 
te the application of up-to-date selling 
principles. 

“ Building a fence around the army ” is 


it really has to sell. 
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